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THE KINDS OF POETRY 


HE many attempts in the last quarter-century to describe or 
define literary genres have assumed in poetry some such evolu- 
tion as can be demonstrated in geology or anatomy. Literary schol- 
arship has chiefly taught itself to see in the drama a development 
from the religious rites of Greece or of the Middle Age, to hear in 
the lyric thin echoes of Lesbos or Provence, and to suspect behind 
these beginnings, as behind the Homeric epic, lost tracts of primi- 
tive poetry that reach to the earliest mutterings of the race. To this 
understanding of poetry and its career the anthropologists, beyond 
their intention, have been most friendly; their gatherings of folk- 
song from races or tribes all but incoherent, furnish oblique evidence 
for the scholar’s guess after forgotten poetic origins, much as the 
surviving monkey witnesses to kindred aspects in our parentage. 
The study of the beginnings of poetry is now usually supposed to 
call for the same kind of deduction and induction from fossils and 
belated survivals as the study of the origin of the horse. Is it too 
presumptuous to suggest that in this whole drift of literary research 
there is confusion of ideas? 

In the first place, you can not follow the track of anything that 
changes until you have some minimum of definition or standard or 
guide to assure you that from change to change you are still follow- 
ing one thing, and not discovering something new. If this general- 
ization is sweeping, at least it can hardly be disputed by the his- 
torians of literary genres, who have all in some measure assumed and 
acted upon it. But so far as literature is concerned it does not seem 
too sweeping. Before you can inquire into the lowliest phases of 
life you must assume, as a scientist, what every man instinctively 
feels, that life under all its appearances is one thing. To uncover 
the history of any kind of poetry, you must carry along with you an 
image, a definition, of what you would identify. Yet the lyric, the 
drama, the epic, are still after much discussion undefined, and stu- 
dents of literature are become so reconciled to the unscientific slip- 
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periness of their terminology that they expect no one to mean any 
specific thing by ‘‘lyric’’ or ‘‘drama’’; they merely try to discover, 
in each use of each term, the user’s idiosyncrasy, the unconscious 
mark of himself or his breeding. Or, if they feel the need of taming 
this chaos, they put their hope in those histories of genres, already 
mentioned, which are supposed to describe if not define. Yet until 
there is first a definition of what is eternally lyrical, eternally 
dramatic, how can they know the evolution of lyric or drama? 

Such a definition—in the second place—is indispensable not 
merely to any logical inquiry into evolution, but much more to any 
fair statement of what men in general think poetry is. In our 
ordinary thought we conceive of poetry just as we conceive of life 
itself, as subject to no development whatever. Things either have 
existed or they have not; the utterances of the race, similarly, have 
been either poetry or not poetry. It is no contradiction of this view 
that what to one age seems poetic is often unpoetic to the next; for 
in every such ease it is not the poetry, but the language, the medium 
of it, which time has rendered obsolete. Nor does materialistic 
science present any obstacle to this instinctive selection of the eternal 
and universal in life and poetry. Indeed, the more materialistic our 
explanation of life and the more anatomical our account of poetry, 
the less importance will the evolution of either have in comparison 
with its permanent aspects. If consciousness is but a fortunate 
conjunction and behavior of atoms, how wonderful that the myriad 
different combinations of atoms should have a consciousness in com- 
mon and should understand each other. If poetry is but an acci- 
dent of syllables, a fortunate stirring of connotations, emotional and 
mental, how extraordinary that we should agree that some connota- 
tions are poetic and others not! To be sure, life and poetry do 
appear in degrees and variations; but to say quantitatively that a 
man is barely alive or that a piece is almost poetry does not in the 
least affect the qualitative distinction we all make between living 
and dead, poetic and unpoetie. 

Yet, though the evolutionary historian has not shared this view 
of poetry as an unchanging function of an unchanging life, it will 
not do to say, even to imply, that he has contributed nothing to our 
knowledge. He has only failed to add to our knowledge of poetry. 
He has made clearer some aspect of the form, the meter, the imagery 
—what in a large sense we may call the language—of poetry; and 
in this field his method is practicable, since language does undergo 
evolution, and its relation to poetry is only secondary though indis- 
pensable, like the relation of the body to life. To take a ready illus- 
tration, the accounts of the development of the drama are for the 
most part studies of the expression of drama—studies of language, 
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in the large sense—of the number of actors, the shape of the stage, 
the conditions of presentation; or, more subtly, studies of theme, of 
reversals of fortune and combat with fate. In every such case the 
preliminary definition which determined the evolution was based 
not on the drama, but on the expression of it, or on its subject-matter. 
Drama is that which can be acted, postulates one historian, and then 
goes trailing the drama with this lantern, though perhaps he would 
not agree that everything actable is dramatic. Tragedy, begins the 
more subtle scholar, taking his cue from Aristotle, is that kind of 
drama which deals with a tragic incident, a destructive or painful 
action, such as death or agony or wounds. Yet the Tale of Troy 
furnishes as apt subject-matter for the lyric or the epic as for the 
drama, of which the scholar told us tragedy is a kind. And even if 
he hedges himself round with all these postulates at once, and says 
that tragedy deals with such and such subject-matter and must be 
actable, we still can see how the Tale of Troy might be staged and 
yet turn out to be a lyric after all. The scholar has simply failed 
to put something in his definition that would make certain the 
dramatic quality of his tragedy. Illustrations from other kinds of 
poetry are as easily cited. He who traces a literary genre like the 
elegy, let us say, and determines what is an elegy by some metrical 
characteristic, is really chronicling the use of that meter—just as 
the scientist who would write the history of man by showing the 
evolution of his anatomy, really traces only the history of his anat- 
omy. That language, the whole dress of poetry, is as necessary to 
it as the body is to the phenomenon of life, justifies any amount of 
study upon it, but it should not be confused with the study of poetry. 

Even if poetry were subject to evolution, it would be wise to 
study it in its latest development. The significance of life is not in 
the lowest cell, but in the soul of the most spiritual man; and if we 
are interested in defining the oak, why turn our back upon it, to 
draw conclusions from an acorn? But it is time to distinguish 
between language, which has an evolutionary career, and poetry, 
which has not. The English tongue has evolved since Shakespeare’s 
day, but poetry is just what it was. Kill off every horse in the 
world, and you destroy the species. Kill off every known and sus- 
pected poet, and there will be as many as ever after a generation or 
two. If the language were destroyed, ages would be needed to 
evolve another; but poetry, being a constant function of life, is 
rooted as it were perpendicularly in every moment of consciousness, 
and not horizontally, trailing back long feelers into mist-hidden 
swamps of primitiveness. 


It is the aim of this paper to see what progress can be made 
toward defining poetic genres by throwing overboard all idea of 
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evolution and considering poetry as an invariable function of life. 
In one sense, all poetry is of one kind, and is easily described. Ordi- 
narily the emotions aroused by experience are used up in the further 
process of living. The poet differs from his fellows only in the 
greater power of his emotions, in the greater imperativeness of his 
intuitions, whereby it is easier for him to express them in words than 
to consume them in life. The stimulus that enters the poet’s nature 
and comes out as epical or dramatic or lyrical expression, enters 
equally the nature of ordinary man and is consumed in lyrical or 
epic or dramatic living. However theoretical or dogmatic this 
parallel may seem, in practise it is recognized by all men. A poet’s 
temperament prescribes into which of the three genres his work 
shall fall; and similarly the temperament of average men prescribes 
whether they shall live in the present, or in the past, or in the 
future. In these three eternal ways of meeting experience, it is 
believed, are to be found the definitions of the lyric, the drama, and 
the epic. The qualities to which we give the names ‘‘lyrical,’’ 
‘‘dramatic,’’ ‘‘epic,’’ are no less normal and fundamental than 
these three apprehensions of life—as simply a present moment, or 
as a present moment in which the past is reaped, or as a present 
moment in which the future is promised. 

We are accustomed to say that the lyric expresses emotion, with 
or without an admixture of intellectual content; the emotion is the 
essential. Emotion, however, is the nearest intimation we have of 
the present moment. A man may act, and not realize that he has 
done so until afterwards, but he can not have an emotion until he 
feels it. Yet vivid as is the response to immediate experience in 
the lyric, it is also as transitory as time itself—the lyrical is the most 
evanescent attitude toward life; and as all feeling tends to subside 
after the exciting cause is removed, so the lyric is the representation 
of a changed and dying feeling. Because the emotion is involun- 
tary, its career in the poet’s spirit will be to a degree a revelation 
of his character, and in that revelation some glimpse of his past and 
future will be involved; but the emphasis will remain upon the 
sense of the present, and from this flow the lyrical qualities—the 
immediate emotion and its subsiding. 

This transitory nature of feeling has troubled both poets and 
critics, as the passing of time troubles every meditative spirit, who 
would make eternal the high moments of life. In.the lyric to fix the 
most fleeting emotion has seemed imperative, but how? Many a 
poet has been disposed to let the emotion subside into a broad gen- 
eralized frame of mind—into a reflection or a prophecy—and so 
rescue a permanent lesson from the sinking mood. But whether this 
disposition tactfully insinuates itself, as in Wordsworth, or bluntly 
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obtrudes, as in Longfellow, the suspicion grows upon the reader that 
it is a defect of art; the poet’s reflection, or whatever else he gets 
from his emotion, is likely to be personal and peculiar—more and 
more so as time separates him from his audience, for ages differ 
in their conventional thoughts more than in their feelings. 

Recognizing this difficulty, criticism has never agreed with the 
poets that the eternity of the lyric should be provided for in the 
end of it, in the more intellectual part; rather, theorists of literature 
have formulated a platitude that the lyric is great by virtue of 
elemental, universal emotion. This would seem to be, however, a 
reading of history into a prudent recipe for fame. Unless it is an 
affectation, the lyric renders an emotion truly felt, and this sincerity 
of intuition appears to be all that the poet can be expected to care 
about. So far as his fame is concerned, the greatness of his poem 
will depend upon the number of men who share his emotion. That 
he ought not to take thought overmuch, nor choose between emotions 
even if he could, seems proved by the very large number of lyrists 
who have come to their own through the belated sympathy of a new 
age, to which they would never have appealed had they consulted 
contemporary preferences in their emotions. And even if the lyric 
poet has missed fame by the singularity of his reactions to experi- 
ence, his work is still recognized as lyrical if it have the attitude 
that responds to life always as a rapturous present moment. 


In its unconscious revelation of character, every lyric suggests a 
momentum of previous conduct, choices made, habits formed; and 
to the extent of this implication of the past, a lyric is a kind of 
drama. The difference between them is only a shifting of emphasis. 
Every drama is in a high sense lyrical, for it must be imagined as 
happening in the present; and every character in it, supposed to 
be living in the present, is a lyrical character. But the emphasis 
of the whole is upon the past. That the drama is the exhibition of 
human will is true only so far as it exhibits a harvested past, char- 
acter returning upon itself in the guise of fate; for if a person in 
a play should will something inconsistent with his known past, or 
if some trick of fortune should release him from his past, the play 
would not satisfy the dramatic sense. That situation is dramatic 
which brings men suddenly to account, and he who has the eye for 
drama sees in life a perpetual judgment day. It is not a matter of 
analysis, nor of training, but of temperament, and therefore the 
young Shakespeare, when he writes a sonnet-sequence, manages to 
write a drama, and later, when the structure of his plays seems 
premeditated or elaborated, the complexity can be accounted for by 
the dramatic sense through which he apprehends life. There are 
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two plots in the ‘‘Merchant of Venice’’; how clever Shakespeare 
was, say the commentators, to join both in one play. But given the 
character of Antonio, the merchant, and Shakespeare would have 
been forced to invent the equivalents of those two plots, if he had 
not laid hands on them. For Antonio is a moody creature, extrava- 
gant in his generosity, careless and reckless in his prejudices. He is 
a contradiction of himself, and his life, viewed dramatically, must 
show the simultaneous reaping of his good and bad acts. His insult- 
ing bravado with Shylock gets him into danger, but his loan to 
Bassanio, the generosity bound up with the insult and the bravado, 
brings Portia to his aid; and when the two streams of fate balance, 
he becomes again what he was before—moody and contradictory. 

To say that Shakespeare constructed this consistency is to forget 
that without such consistency one can not conceive of life as the 
accomplishment of the past. The secret of this harmony of form 
is not in Shakespeare’s craft, but in his intuition. Nor need we 
attribute to the Greek dramatist any particular theory of heredity, 
if in the CXdipus story the past that is reaped extends over two 
generations. His parents grasped at opportunity at all costs, and 
(Edipus inherits their impulsiveness, their inability to consider. To 
be sure he is indifferent to the identity of the old man he killed on 
the highway, and he risks his life to share the throne of a queen 
whom he does not know and has never seen. But only his father 
would so forget his royalty as to quarrel on the highway with a 
young vagabond, and only his mother would promise herself indif- 
ferently to whoever should answer the Sphinx. It is the same char- 
acter in all three, and the fault is alike ruinous to all. 

The fact that all three characters submit, as it were, to the same 
judgment day and are punished for the same fault, suggests the 
observation in passing, that the dramatic point of view tends to 
unify life at any given moment by discovering in it a homogeneous 
past. Just as the student of anatomy sees the passers-by as skele- 
tons, and as the journalist who investigates graft comes to attribute 
every defect of government to peculation, so the dramatist, studying 
the past as reaped by one person in his play, is likely to attribute a 
similar past to other characters. This duplication of theme is so 
familiar as hardly to need illustration. ‘‘Twelfth Night,’’ a love 
story, shows all its characters except the clown to be in some stage 
of love; ‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ similarly, exhibits the degrees of 
the fear of death in various natures; and ‘‘King Lear’’ studies life 
as a problem of filial relations. The significant thing is that this 
economy of situation and theme is not a matter of choice or craft 
with the dramatist, any more than the observation of men as skele- 
tons is economy of point of view with the anatomist; it lies rather 
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in the method or means of perception—in the dissective eye, and in 
the dramatic sense. 

The immediate effect, however, of any play read or seen, is less 
logical, less rigidly consistent, because of the lyrical element—the 
emphasis of the present moment in all the characters. If the story 
is to be of value as proving the past, the persons must all speak and 
act conscious only of the present, without suspicion that they are 
terms in a demonstration. That is, they must act and speak lyric- 
ally. Each present moment, as it passes through the reader’s or the 
spectator’s mind, will be interesting in proportion to its emotional 
intensity, which is furnished partly by the lines, partly by the 
acting, partly by the situation. These all are lyrical elements. 
Situation has nothing to do with the dramatic sense, except as it 
affords character an opportunity to display itself; it looks to the 
present, and sometimes to the future, but never to the past. How 
unconscious of the past the acting must be, has just been suggested. 
The lines may be very lyrical, as in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ without 
much glancing at the dramatic drift, or they may be capable of a 
double meaning, lyrical to the speaker and dramatic to his hearers, 
as in ‘‘Macbeth.”’ : 

The kind of character or emotion revealed in the lyric, we saw, 
has been thought to have a bearing upon its probable fame. It is 
obvious, however, that drama may be judged either by the kind of 
emotion, the kind of character exhibited—from the standpoint of the 
actor—or by the extent to which the reaping of the past is felt. It 
is a common enough phenomenon of stage history that the popular 
favor often leans to the lyrical side, and many a play dramatically 
bad succeeds because it contains some character lyrically good. But 
if the play gives a strong enough sense of the past, that is, if the 
characters are consistent with their own history, they may be lyriec- 
ally what they please; they must in any case appeal less upon the 
virtue of their emotions than upon the justice of their fate. An 
audience will permit the lyric to express only such emotions as they 
at the moment understand, but in the drama they will accept the 
emotion tentatively until they see what is to become of it. Satan 
cursing God in a lyric will not please the pious, who yet would be 
delighted to see him in a drama cursing God and getting punished 
for it. 

The drama has one other lyrical effect, in the general emotional 
tone it conveys. This tone is serious in proportion as the work is 
felt to be a reaping of the past; every judgment day is serious, even 
if we are acquitted. Therefore there is no clear line to be drawn 
between tragedy and comedy, for different men and different ages 
will disagree as to what is serious; nor is there any essential differ- 
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ence between tragedy and comedy, since a mere change of opinion 
as to what is serious so easily converts one into the other. The occa- 
sion of laughter or merriment in the play is from the lyrical part— 
from the speech or the situation or the acting—and we enjoy it for 
the passing moment; but every comedy which is really dramatic 
becomes serious with time, as men more highly value the sacredness 
of human nature. Beatrice and Benedick amuse us while they are 
joking or while others trick them, and Petruchio’s behavior at his 
wedding is funny while we hear of it, but in so far as we care about 
those characters, such episodes grieve our sense of the dignity of life. 
The difference, then, that at first sight appears between comedy and 
tragedy depends upon nothing but whether we care so little for the 
characters that laughter is adequate armor against the judgments 
they unconsciously pronounce upon themselves, or whether we 
require a nobler kind of fortitude. 


The lyric is closer to the drama than to the epic, and there are 
fewer epics than either lyrics or dramas. The reason is probably 
that a sense of the future—the ability to see life as a prospect of 
destiny—is far rarer than a sense of the past, to say nothing of the 
immediate sense of the present, and it seems to have always some- 
thing of the miraculous in it. If each moment can be seen as a 
harvest of previous moments, there is every logical reason why the 
interest of the present should be the future it promises; but only 
men of unusual faith have risen to this logic, and even they felt the 
promise of destiny more as a gift from a superior being than as a 
consequence of the present. Indeed, where the promise reveals 
itself to a nature of great optimism, it often takes the form of strong 
contrast with things as they are, and the lyrical and the epical moods 
in the poem are almost miraculously contradictory. ASneas is 
humanly weak, his expedition but a frail band to make certain the 
destiny of Rome; the poet intends us to set the lyrical mood of the 
hero—regret, reluctance, even terror—over against the majesty of 
the imperial doom he served. It is a contrast, not a consequence; 
or if a consequence, then too much a thing of wonder for the logic 
of normal man. 

A more superficial reason has usually been given for the small 
number of epics in literature, especially for the total disappearance 
of the genre in modern times. It is said that every epic must have 
a plot in heaven, working itself out in human fortunes on earth, 
because the epic exhibits divine will, as the drama exhibits the will 
of man; and since we no longer have a well-peopled anthropomorphic 
heaven, we can no longer show the gods plotting there. But to say 
that the epic exhibits divine will is only to say that it gives the sense 
of destiny, the feeling of guidance to an end. Why can not men 
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express such a feeling without a scene on Olympus? The gods and 
goddesses of the old epics were but part of the language with which 
the epic feeling was expressed; they are no more essential to the 
rendering of that sense than the kings and queens of the old plays 
are essential to the drama. If only we had an epic to express, we 
could make the language for it. But, say the historians, the epic 
has always dealt with a world crisis, involving a higher and a lower 
civilization; how can we have this large kind of poetry again until 
we have another great crisis? If the historian be American, he often 
concludes by wondering why the Civil War, so easily comparable to 
that of Troy, never found its Homer. Yet these explanations, and 
the description of the epic implied in them, are not sufficiently 
searching. The world crisis which is clear enough now in the 
AMneid was probably not clear until Vergil made it so, and whether 
he believed in the mythology and the heaven he wrote of, made no 
difference poetically to him, and makes none to us. The essence of 
the epic is that attitude toward life which sees in the moment a 
destined future. Without this attitude, no epic is possible. 

If literature is now barren of this kind of poetry, may it not be 
because this age, in spite of much theorizing, has no confidence as 
to what its destiny may be? It is not that we have lost the gods. 
If we no longer have Milton’s celestial personages and geography, 
we have the idea of evolution, which ought to give the strongest pos- 
sible conviction of our future. But evolution, whether in the hands 
of the literary historian or in those of the scientist, has been exclu- 
sively occupied in clarifying and reinforcing our sense of the past; 
it has not even suggested whither we are bound. No wonder that 
its chief service has been to the drama, which with a new, scientific 
confidence now shows us the inevitability of one moment upon the 
next, the sins of the fathers visited mathematically upon the chil- 
dren; no wonder that with this rejuvenated day of judgment per- 
petually before us, our drama is dark and tragic, and deals, however 
wholesomely, with our worse selves. The beast we were, constantly 
returns to bear witness against the man we think we are. 

Exactly what sort of epic we shall have when science becomes 
once more prospective and hopeful it is hardly worth while to guess, 
but the permanent traits of the genre are fairly clear. Just as the 
lyric enters into the drama, so the drama enters into epic; for a 
sense of destiny involves some guidance out of the past and the 
present, the direction of to-morrow being found as it were by the 
two points of to-day and yesterday. To the ancient mind all this 
meant simply the will of the gods, within such limits as the gods 
were free; therefore a drama was enacted in heaven reaping the 
past of the divinities, and that harvest became on earth man’s fate. 
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To state it another way, man would be most devout, most ready to 
attribute his future to the past of the gods, at those moments of 
history when he felt himself in a world-current of destiny. Tasso 
and Milton felt such prophetic influences, though they substituted 
the Christian heaven and divinities for the pagan. And however 
the future poet creates new imagery or modifies the old, he will keep 
unchanged the soul of the epic—the prospect of the race; and in 
this prospect will remain, if only in a diffused state, a dramatic 
consciousness of the past from which it grew. 

The lyric also enters into the epic, not only as it is included in 
the heavenly drama, but throughout the poem—most obviously in 
the character of the hero, upon whom the will of the gods falls. 
Here again the poem may be judged by the lyric impression—by 
the behavior of the hero. Such a standard, however, leaves us dis- 
appointed with most epics. For it is to the poet’s advantage to 
minimize the strength of the hero and magnify his obedience, in 
order that the power of destiny on him may seem irresistible; other- 
wise the poet may find he has written not epic but drama. It is best 
rather to judge a poem by the quality that distinguishes its genre. 
The test of the epic attitude is in the consistency of its sense of an 
inexorable future—which is quite apart from its lyrical excellences. 

Finally, the epic, like the drama, has a total lyric aspect, as 
naturally hopeful as the sense of the past is naturally serious. No 
matter how somber the incidents or the situation, they are in the epic 
but opportunities for the display of destiny ; every moment promises 
a new beginning. For an epic to be pessimistic is a paradox, and 
indicates a confusion in the poet’s view of life. 


If these definitions of the kinds of poetry are just, they would 
seem to open for the student of literature, if he so desires, a new 
field besides that of language in which to apply the principle of 
evolution. The changes that can be traced in literary history are 
changes not of poetry nor of its kinds, but of the spiritual ideals, 
the social conventions and proprieties, the political conditions, which 
at any given time are as it were the raw material of literature; and 
in this material some principle of evolution may perhaps be found. 
For example, the history of English drama, if drama is the sense of 
the past called to judgment, should study the changes in the English 
conception of what is a test of character. The Elizabethan stage 
dealt with situations of great adventure—with murders, shipwrecks, 
plots, and surprises; whereas the modern play usually prefers a test 
of character taken from an ordered, quiet life. Evidently there has 
been a change in the English ideal of success and failure. It will 
not do to assume that the nature of drama has changed, nor even 
that the process of time has made the modern play more dramatic; 
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‘‘Lear’’? and ‘‘Macbeth’’ and ‘‘Othello’’ hold their own by any 
definitions. But it is illuminating to remember that the successful 
man, in the Renaissance ideal, was one who could cope with every 
public or private emergency. It was not enough that he should be 
morally good—a beggar might be that; but he—and the women as 
well—must have the varied efficiency of gentlefolk born to a career. 
Viola, Portia, Orlando meet emergencies with success; Hamlet and 
Othello do not. The modern playwright, however, would be most 
unlikely to represent any of these excellent persons as tragic vic- 
tims, because the modern ideal of success is a matter of living, as 
it were on the defensive, not by rising to extraordinary accomplish- 
ment, but by avoiding such errors as later may embarrass us; our 
typical tragedy shows some weakness overtaking us in the very 
routine of our existence. Between this idea of failure and the 
Elizabethan, there is a change that can not be understood without 
the historian’s help; and there are similar changes, calling for 
similar help, in the crude material that has gone into lyrics and 
epics. If the study of these changes is not specifically the study of 
poetry, at least it is the study of man’s way of accounting for him- 
self to himself—not an ignoble study; and its effect would be to 
show the kinship of poetry with life, by illuminating man’s eternal 
effort to restate life so that it will satisfy him, and the eternal 
moods through which the eternal effort is made. 


JOHN ERSKINE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 





DISCUSSION 
‘‘PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES’” 


I. THE CRITIQUE OF NATURALISM 


i iy is not primarily a philosophical History of Our Own Times that 
- Professor Perry has undertaken to present, in this substantial 
volume ;? and it is not chiefly as an interpretation of contemporary 
tendencies that I shall here discuss it. It is, as he himself observes 
in his preface, more as critic than as historian, that he has written; 
and it is, in fact, most of all as constructive philosopher. He has 

1 Owing to the length and thoroughness of this review it has been published 
as a discussion. Professor Lovejoy is in no wise responsible for the classification. 

2¢<Present Philosophical Tendencies: A Critical Survey of Naturalism, 
Idealism, Pragmatism, and Realism, together with a Synopsis of the Philosophy 


of William James,’’ by Ralph Barton Perry. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1912. 
Pp. xv + 383. — 
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accordingly disclaimed the responsibilities of the exegete of other 
men’s teachings, deeming it ‘‘to be more important to discover 
whether certain current views were true or false than to discuss with 
painstaking nicety the question of their attribution.’’ And his in- 
terest in current views is largely that of a writer desirous of ex- 
pounding his own doctrine more clearly and justifying it more com- 
pletely by means of a reasoned presentation of its relations of 
partial sympathy and partial antagonism to certain other typical 
doctrines concerning the special problems which appeal to him. The 
scope and arrangement of the book are clearly determined by this 
constructive purpose. The four principal tendencies with which it 
deals—naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, realism—all have definite 
logical relations to Perry’s own position with respect to three specific 
issues: (1) to Weltanschauungslehre or, in a broad sense of the 
word, the philosophy of religion; (2) to the epistemological and 
metaphysical question about the ‘‘nature’’ of reality and its de- 
pendence on, or independence of, cognition; and (3) to the question 
whether reality conforms to the requirements of logic and is truly 
to be apprehended through logical thought,—. e., to the controversy 
over ‘‘anti-intellectualism.’’ These three issues, rather than the 
four tendencies, might, with some advantage, have furnished the 
chief rubrics of the volume. For, in very rough outline, Perry’s 
main contentions are that ‘‘naturalism,’’ though often conjoined 
with correct views upon the second and third questions, is unsatis- 
factory as an answer to the first question; that idealism in all its 
forms is an erroneous answer to the second question, though it is an 
error which has been largely inspired by a reaction against the errors 
of naturalism; that pragmatism is a faulty answer to the third ques- 
tion, though it represents a legitimate criticism upon certain errors 
of both naturalism and idealism; and that the true philosophy is to 
be found in a realistic metaphysics which avoids the mistakes of 
naturalism by a recognition of the significant réle of conscious vo- 
lition and ‘‘moral causality’’ in the world, yet avoids the excesses of 
pragmatic voluntarism by maintaining, with the idealists, ‘‘the va- 
lidity and irreducibility of logical and moral science,’’ even while 
it agrees with the pragmatists in asserting the ‘‘practical and em- 
pirical character of the knowledge process and the presumptively 
pluralistic constitution of the universe’’ (p. 272). 

It is with the reasonings leading to certain of these positive con- 
clusions that I should like to come to close quarters. Yet I should be 
doing the book a grave injustice if I did not, before proceeding to 
this examination, emphasize the importance and value of the piece 
of work which Professor Perry has done purely on its historical side. 
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While he brings to the task a wide acquaintance with most of the 
important phases of contemporary reflection, it is especially the re- 
cent developments and the contemporary situation in Anglo-Ameri- 
can philosophy that he has essayed to portray. And it was high time 
that this should be undertaken. Many things of great interest, and 
some things of real moment, have been occurring among us these last 
two decades; yet there have been very few attempts hitherto made 
to give a comprehensive and interpretative account of these new 
movements—and no attempt, I think, which has achieved so high a 
degree of success as the present one. In spite of his doctrinal preoc- 
cupations Perry has produced an extremely illuminating review of the 
philosophical tendencies of our time in the English-speaking world; 
and in doing so he has rendered a service for which all students of 
contemporary thought must be grateful. His general plan of treat- 
ment I can myself, for reasons which it would take too long to explain, 
not regard as the ideal one; there are some serious omissions and 
oversights; and there are, of course, some interpretations to which 
it would be possible to take exception, if the author had not himself 
professed comparative indifference upon this point. But, in so far 
as it attempts to be a history, the book has the essential merit of 
being a genuinely philosophical history. It deals—in spite of the 
somewhat misleading prominence given to the four principal ‘‘isms’’ 
—with the reasons, the logical (and sometimes the alogical) motives 
that lead contemporary philosophers to their diverse conclusions, 
and not merely with the resultant systems as accomplished facts. 
These more fundamental motives, the dialectical elements out of 
which philosophic compounds are formed, the author has in many 
cases very instructively generalized and separated from the non- 
essential forms and the accidental concomitants which they happen 
to have in the doctrines of this or that individual philosopher. And 
his analysis of the complicated interlacings or cross-workings of these 
motives is often singularly penetrating. I can not forbear to add 
that the book perpetuates the tradition of felicity and distinction of 
English style which has been honorably characteristic of Harvard 
philosophers. 

In one part of the book, at least, Perry assumes those definite 
responsibilities of the exegete which he has elsewhere disclaimed; 
and on this some relatively detailed comment is perhaps in order. 
By his appended summary of James’s doctrines, Perry seems to me 
to have done a substantial service both to the reputation and influ- 
ence of that master and to the study of contemporary philosophy. 
For James’s thought had a good deal more coherency, and the 
various parts of his reflection more of definite interconnectedness, 
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than has commonly been recognized, more, indeed, than James him- 
self ever paused to point out. Much of this Perry has exhibited in 
a highly illuminating manner; to not a few readers, I doubt not, 
this appendix will give a clearer and more correct understanding of 
James’s philosophical position than they have ever gained from 
reading James’s own writings. This may seem a singular thing to 
say in the case of a writer so notable as James was for concreteness 
and effectiveness in exposition. But the truth is that James was by 
no means a good expounder of his own philosophy as a whole, ex- 
cept for such readers as had the patience to do what Perry has here 
done for them: to compare one passage with another, to put two par- 
tially contradictory utterances together and extract from them the 
residuum of positive affirmation, to take from one volume the clauses 
intended to qualify the propositions in another volume, to make ex- 
plicit certain logical relations implied, but not fully drawn out. The 
result of this process, to be sure, is not exactly a faithful psycholog- 
ical picture of the mind of James. Upon many questions James’s 
thought was to the end characterized by uncertainties, confusions, 
tendencies towards now one solution and now another; and he was 
not wont to remember all his other, and perhaps counterbalancing, 
ideas, when his presentation of the idea for which he was at the 
moment concerned was in full course. His thought, in short, was in 
process and partly in oscillation, and his expression was unguarded 
and sometimes inconsistent; while Perry’s synopsis reduces the 
thought to a single and arrested doctrine, and the expression to a 
relatively precise and balanced formulation. But if what we get 
thereby is not always identifiable with James’s teaching, it still is in 
a certain real sense James’s philosophy ; the pieces of the picture are 
his handiwork, and the way in which they ought in the nature of the 
case to be fitted together was pretty well indicated by their contours. 
Especially good is the section on James’s theory of knowledge; none 
who wish to understand the pragmatism of the original pragmatist 
should fail to read the pages in which Perry sets this forth, using, as 
it was very needful to do, the polemical statement in ‘‘The Mean- 
ing of Truth”’ to give greater precision to the constructive statement 
in ‘‘Pragmatism.”’ 

There are, however, some omissions and misapprehensions in the 
account of James’s doctrine which perhaps were not inevitable con- 
sequences even of the attempt to convert it from a flux into ‘‘static 
concepts.’’ The interesting fact that James, ‘‘radical empiricist’’ 
though he called himself, was never unequivocally an empiricist in 
the traditional sense, never held that all ideas are derived from 
sense-experience and that a priori knowledge is non-existent, is not? 

* The fact is, however, indirectly intimated elsewhere in the volume (p. 206). 
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clearly indicated. That it is a fact seems to be shown by the last 
chapter of the ‘‘Psychology’’ taken together with ‘‘Pragmatism’’ 
(pp. 210-211). James’s anti-intellectualism in ‘‘A Pluralistie Uni- 
verse’? went beyond that which Perry sets forth (pp. 366-368). It 
did not merely declare that the ‘‘perceptual fiux’’ contains more 
than any concept ever contains, and that some of its most character- 
istic attributes can never be conveyed in conceptual form; it closely 
approached, and, indeed, clearly implied, the assertion that the flux 
is not subject to the requirements of logic, that in it everything is 
‘already in the fullest sense its hegelian ‘own other.’’’ This, 
though James was averse from putting the matter so baldly, clearly 
implied that reality when conceptualized may involve insoluble antin- 
omies and intellectually irreconcilable contradictions; and that, ac- 
cordingly, you can not argue merely from the ‘‘conceptual’’ self- 
contradictoriness of the notion of a thing to the unreality of the 
thing. But in ‘‘Some Problems of Philosophy”’ this position was 
abandoned, a definite solution of the antinomies was offered, and 
James’s unwillingness to ‘‘stomach logical contradiction’’ was ex- 
pressly given as his reason for adopting certain important meta- 
physical conclusions. Since Perry’s purpose was to present James’s 
doctrine in its final form rather than in its transitional stages, the 
omission of the former phase of James’s anti-intellectualism was, no 
doubt, justifiable. But it does not seem certain that Perry has real- 
ized that this particular fluctuation occurred; and, in consequence, 
his citations from ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe’’ are sometimes mal @ 
propos. For example, he gives the following as representing a view 
of James’s: ‘‘The same mind may know the same thing at different 
times. The different pulses of one consciousness may thus overlap 
and interpenetrate. And where these pulses are successive the per- 
sistence of these common factors, marginal in one and focal in the 
next, gives to consciousness its peculiar connectedness and contin- 
uity.’’ Now, as used by James, the second of these sentences is not 
at all synonymous with the first; and his whole notion of the ‘‘inter- 
penetration of the pulses of consciousness,’’ in ‘‘A Pluralistie Uni- 
verse’’ is something far more paradoxical than Perry’s summary 
here even hints. On the other hand, in ‘‘Some Problems’’ James 
did not hold that the pulses of consciousness are either interpene- 
trative or, in the mathematical sense, continuous; he there emphat- 
ically insists that they are discrete.‘ 

Again, no account of James’s philosophy can be complete which 
does not emphasize the fact that, next to its pluralism, its distin- 


*I discuss this subject at length in The Philosophical Review, September, 
1912. 
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guishing feature was a radical temporalism,—that, indeed, James’s 
pluralism had temporalism as its form. By this I mean not only that 
James affirmed the irreducibly temporal nature of reality, but also 
that he was characteristically prone to think in terms of time-rela- 
tions—than which few modes of thinking are rarer among philos- 
ophers. Meaning, for example, signified to him the reference of a 
concrete event at one moment to another such event at another 
moment. Truth was likewise defined, not as a relation of corre- 
spondence between a thought and a simultaneous or an undated 
object, nor yet as a conformity with some timeless validity, but as a 
special sort of inter-temporal relation. So throughout James’s psy- 
chology, epistemology, metaphysics, and philosophy of religion runs 
a peculiarly temporalistic habit of mind. Now, Perry by no means 
neglects to note this trait. But he seems to me hardly to insist upon 
it sufficiently ; and in any ease, he fails to observe how greatly James 
was preoccupied with certain special problems of temporalism. Two 
of these were to James peculiarly important and engrossing: the 
question concerning the actual nature of time-perception, and the 
question about the bearing of a temporalist ontology upon one’s 
view of the relation of logic to reality. Into this region of James’s 
reflection Perry does not appear to me to have penetrated deeply. 
All these, however, are minor limitations in an unusually clarifying 
exposition. 

Since, however, Perry’s chief concern is to establish definite con- 
clusions upon the three problems mentioned, it behooves the reviewer 
also to deal with the book chiefly as an attempt at constructive phil- 
osophical reasoning rather than as an historical study. Of the three 
problems, I shall take the space to discuss Perry’s treatment only of 
the first two, 7. e., his philosophy of religion and his argument for 
realism. For these appear to me to be the parts of the book about 
which there is most left for the reviewer to say. The section dealing 
with the third problem,—. e., the examination of pragmatism and 
anti-intellectualism—is, I think, much the best thing in the volume; 
most of it seems to me so acute and so sane and judicial that I am 
afraid that any extended comment which I might make upon it 
would prove but a tiresome reiteration of admiration and assent. 

It should be obvious that the first two problems ought by no 
means to be confused; yet it can not be said that Perry has suc- 
ceeded in focusing the two separately and distinctly. An answer 
to the ontological question concerning the relation of reality to con- 
sciousness is no answer to the religious question concerning the con- 
formity of reality to our ideals of value. The controversy over real- 
ism deals with a purely theoretical issue which may be and should be, 
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though it often has not been, dealt with in an entirely disinterested 
and cold-blooded manner. Metaphysical idealism does not as such 
imply, and can never by itself alone be made to establish, an opti- 
mistiec view of the universe; realism does not as such imply a pessi- 
mistic one. Unfortunately, Perry has adopted a terminology which 
tends not only to obscure this distinction, but actually to merge the 
two issues. While he primarily means by idealism and realism the 
metaphysical doctrines ordinarily so designated, in several passages 
he flatly identifies the one with an optimistic view about the rela- 
tion of worth to reality, the other with abstention from optimism. 
Idealism, he tells us (p. 38), is a form of romanticism (a word which 
surely has already enough meanings to answer for without acquiring 
a brand-new one); and ‘‘romanticism’’ signifies ‘‘a philosophy in 
which the spiritual ground or center of things is . . . accepted by 
an act of faith, in which the motive of religious belief is allowed to 
dominate’’ (p. 36). Thus idealism is the theory which professes to 
guarantee ‘‘the eternal predominance of the good’’ (p. 330). Real- 
ism, on the contrary, ‘‘rejects the doctrine that all things must be 
good or beautiful or spiritual in order to be at all.’’ It recognizes 
that ‘‘the universe contains things good, bad, and indifferent.’’ 
This, of course, not merely confounds things which are distinct, 
but also somewhat unfairly creates prejudice against the one, and 
in favor of the other, answer to the purely metaphysical question. 
For it affirms that the idealistic answer is always at bottom moti- 
vated by considerations which have no lawful pertinency to a theo- 
retical issue; while it ascribes to the realist alone the right ‘‘scien- 
tific’? attitude of readiness to accept facts as one finds them. 
Imputing motives is a somewhat delicate and difficult business at 
best; but the history of philosophy clearly refutes the generalization 
that idealism in metaphysics has always been inspired by a craving 
for a religiously satisfying view of the world and has always pro- 
fessedly sanctioned such a view. That it often has sprung from that 
motive and ostensibly issued in such a Weltanschauung is undeni- 
able; just as it is undeniable that some latter-day idealists have been 
guilty of the discreditable practise of recommending their doctrine 
to general acceptance by employing the language of religion in rad- 
ically altered meanings, and even by a play upon the two senses— 
the technical and the colloquial sense—of the term ‘‘idealism.’’ 
But the religiously affirmative and optimistic temper can not well 
be regarded as inherent in idealistic views so long as there are num- 
bered among the idealists or near-idealists such names as Protagoras, 
Hume, Mill, Schopenhauer, and Bradley. Nothing is more obvious 
than that one of the types of mind inclining towards idealism—in 
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the form of phenomenalism—is precisely the positivistic, sceptical, 
hard-headed type, which refuses to affirm aught that is not attested 
by the immediate evidence of sense; while, on the other hand, the 
affirmative and confident humor which inclines men to religious faith 
and to a belief in the general goodness of things has also been a 
temperamental source of dogmatic realism—teste the Scotch School 
or Dr. Martineau. There has, throughout the history of speculation, 
been a curious cross-working of motives here; but I suspect that both 
religious optimism and physical realism are possible only by an act 
(usually unconscious) of faith; and that much historic idealism, 
even when it speaks the language of theology, is in reality a mani- 
festation of the spirit which denies. Das war des Pudels Kern! 
But in theoretic philosophy the spirit which denies is by no means 
the Devil. 

It is the more surprising that Perry has so far confused these 
two issues, because he has seen with unusual clearness that there is 
no true logical inference possible from idealism as such to a morally 
inspiring and religiously fortifying view of the universe. One of the 
most admirable chapters in the book, that entitled ‘‘ Absolute Ideal- 
ism and Religion,’’ exposes with merciless lucidity the confusions 
and equivocations through which alone many neo-Kantian or eter- 
nalistic idealisms of the last half-century have acquired a speciously 
edifying sound :—for example, the confusion, characteristic of much 
of Eucken’s writing, between the notion of ‘‘the primacy of spirit”’ 
in a purely epistemological and practically barren sense, and the 
notion of man’s practical dominance over his environment and of 
his power over it and over himself. Especially telling is Perry’s 
‘‘showing-up’’ of the imposture in the pseudo-voluntarism of the 

/neo-Fichteans. This chapter at least, it is to be hoped, will be 
generally read by those whom Perry ealls ‘‘the middle-men of en- 
lightenment—-clergymen, litterateurs, lecturers, and teachers,’’ many 
of whom have long been wont, no doubt in all innocence, to dress up 
the unlovely figure of the idealistic Absolute in the garb of the God 
of religion, and to bid men lift up their eyes to that object as the 
source of courage and consolation. But that the author who so 
clearly shows the logical disjunction between these sorts of idealism 
and religious optimism should at the same time imply that religious 
optimism is the logical essence of idealism, is a little curious. 

If now, in this first paper, we separate the threads of Perry’s 
reasoning which concern the philosophy of religion or Weltan- 
schauungslehre from those which concern the epistemological con- 
troversy over realism, his chief contentions upon the former point 
may be roughly summarized thus: Idealism in its current forms is 
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(for reasons already indicated) without religious value; it is also 
(for reasons hereafter to be examined) logically inadmissible. But 
realism, or at least physical realism, has not uncommonly been as- 


sociated with ‘‘naturalism,’’ 7. e., with the adoption of the cate- 


gories and the larger conclusions of physical science as a definitive 
general philosophy. It is, however, undeniable that naturalism is 
irreconcilable with religion,—with ‘‘the requirement that the cosmos, 
whatever it be made of, shall in the end yield to desires and ideals— 
shall, in short, be good.’’ ‘‘Religion of the optimistic type, the be- 
lief that civilization dominates and eventually possesses the cosmic 
process, can not survive, if the scientific version of things be accepted 
without reservation.’’ Such a belief, or at least such a hope, Perry 
is solicitous to defend ;—a fact which shows that faith may play its 
part, wholesomely enough, in the philosophy even of a realist. With 
the gloomy eloquence of his fellow-realist, Mr. Russell, in that strik- 
ing essay called ‘‘A Free Man’s Worship,’’ he has small sympathy. 
He has an affirmative religious philosophy of his own, though it is a 
completely and honestly ‘‘this-worldly’’ one; he seeks to fortify 
mén’s confidence that ‘‘values,’’ though they do not ‘‘constitute the 
ground of existence, will in the long run control existence’’ (p. 340). 
He therefore offers a criticism of naturalism, a proof of the inade- 
quacy and inconclusiveness of the ‘‘scientific version of things.’’ 
This proof, which one must suppose to have been intended to 
yield one of the three principal constructive conclusions of the book, 
is, I think, somewhat slighted in the execution. From the idealistic 
and other familiar grounds of attack upon naturalism, such as those 
used recently by Ward and Wenley, Perry is, of course, debarred by 
his general position; of several such attacks he makes some vigorous 
criticisms. His own justification of ‘‘the claims of religious opti- 
mism’’ appears to rest chiefly upon three grounds: (a) a logical or 
Platonic realism, (b) a belief in the ‘‘effectuality of interests’’ or 
desires, and (c) an extremely sanguine sort of evolutionary melior- 
ism. (a) ‘‘Logic,’’ it is affirmed, ‘‘is prior to physics’’ (p. 109), 
but is equally descriptive of a realm of independent, extra-mental 
realities (p. 83); consequently, ‘‘being has, in the last analysis, a 
logical rather than a physical character’’ (ib., italics the author’s). 
If this ‘‘rather’’ is seriously meant, the whole of Perry’s physical 
realism resolves itself eventually into a sort of Platonic realism; a 
singular outcome, which one could wish to have a great deal more 
fully elucidated. However this may be, the conclusion just quoted, 
we are told, ‘‘is fatal to naturalism.’’ Perhaps it is; but I fail to see 
how it ‘‘affords a basis for religious belief,’’ if religious belief means, 
as Perry repeatedly insists that it should mean, not merely a barren 
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metaphysical affirmation of otiose immaterial subsistences, but also a 
definite expectation of the conservation and the triumph of concrete 
human values in the order of time. This first argument, then, ap- 
pears irrelevant to the conclusion to be established, and its premises 
may therefore, in the present connection, be left unscrutinized. 

More pertinent is (b) the second consideration. ‘‘That interests 
operate and that things take place because of the good they promote’’ 
—i. e., because conscious agents desire them—is, Perry holds, a fact 
which it is mere wantonness and absurdity to deny; like Mr. Me- 
Dougall, he takes his stand upon the fundamental certitude of he- 
donie selection. This, now, is a philosophical contention of interest 
and importance; but one is obliged to record with disappointment 
that Perry neglects not only to offer any new or extended argument 
for it, but also to make clear just how much he means by it and what 
its inherent implications are. He employs upon the same pages two 
seemingly irreconcilable sets of expressions upon the subject. On 
the one hand, he appears to wish to avoid unequivocal interactionism. 
For he denies that there is ‘‘any absolute incompatibility between 
mechanism and interest,’’ and at times writes as if the mechanical de- 
termination of all physical events could be asserted and epiphenom- 
enalism at the same time escaped. ‘‘The same process may obey many 
laws and laws of different types.’’ ‘‘Were it necessary that the 
good should triumph only in the breach of mechanical law, then the 
growth of science would indeed be ominous. But life triumphs 
through and in mechanical law. The systems of nature enter intact 
into the systems of life’’ (p. 344). This, one would naturally sup- 
pose, means that, for example, a martyr’s march to the stake can be 
equally correctly and fully accounted for by referring it either to a 
mechanical uniformity, in accordance with which the martyr’s body 
is at a given time necessarily moved in a certain direction at a cer- 
tain velocity ; or to a psycho-physical uniformity in accordance with 
which the emotion of loyalty to conviction propels the selfsame 
body upon the same path at the same moment. This, no doubt, 
would be an attractive synthesis; it has the air of dealing very 
handsomely with both mechanism and interactionism, since it seem- 
ingly endorses in full the claims of each. But there are certain 
fairly obvious and notorious difficulties in such a reconciliation; and 
to these Perry gives no attention. I mention but one. If a specified 
kind of event or circumstance, A, occurs always in concomitance with 
another event or circumstance, B, and if a specified effect, XY, occurs 
whenever A + 8B occurs, then, it is quite true, we may formulate 
this uniformity in two ways. We may say that X always follows A, 
or that it always follows B. And if we know no more of the matter 
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than this, we may remain in doubt whether we ought to regard A, 
or B, or A+ B, as the ‘‘cause’’ of X. But if we happen to know or 
to assume that, given B, X would occur even if A were absent, we 
should certainly not consider A the cause, or even part of the cause, 
of the effect. However Humian one’s conception of causality, a cir- 
cumstance which, though present when a given effect is produced, is 
held to be not requisite to the production of that effect, is ex 
hypothest no causal determinant of the effect. The fly who, observ- 
ing that whenever he sat upon the axle of the chariot-wheel a great 
dust ensued, inferred that he was himself the cause of the dust, was 
doubtless a faulty inductive logician; yet so far as his observation 
went, his hypothesis, though not proven, was from his point of view 
not logically absurd. But if the same fly had held a philosophy 
which declared that the motion of the chariot was quite sufficient to 
account for all the dust, yet had at the same time persisted in 
affirming the dust-producing ‘‘efficacy’’ of his presence on the axle, 
—he would have been a very illogical fly indeed. If, now, Perry’s 
conception of the ‘‘ multiple determination’’ of any single event in 
the life of a conscious being implies that one of the so-called determin- 
ants—e. g., the mechanical one—is of itself a sufficient cause of the 
event, he falls into a like illogicality, when he at the same time 
affirms that the event happens ‘‘because of’’ the coincident but un- 
necessary presence of a desire or interest. If, on the other hand, 
he supposes the desire to be really necessary to the production of the 
effect, he implies, not the conformity of a single event with two 
parallel, non-interfering, ‘‘laws,’’ but the supplementing or modifi- 
cation of the effects which mechanical uniformities alone would have 
ensured, by the interposition of volitional agencies. If the martyr’s 
bodily conduct could be deduced by means of a complete knowledge 
of the mechanics of molecules, which laws require no reference to 
any such factors as desires or interests or moral obligations,—then 
these latter are causally redundant circumstances. But if the 
martyr’s conduct can not be so deduced, it must be because the ob- 
served effects are different from those which the mechanical laws 
would have described. In other words, the invocation of what Perry 
calls ‘‘moral causality’’ can be justified only if the implications of 
mechanical laws alone, with respect to the specified conditions, are be- 
lieved to be incompatible with the phenomena which in the given 
case actually occur. And this is equivalent to affirming the incom- 
patibility, in the given case, of purely mechanistic with volitional 
determination. Accordingly, universal mechanism seems to mean 
epiphenomenalism, or to mean nothing, and the assertion of the 
efficacy of interests as such seems to mean the denial of universal 
mechanism, or to mean nothing. 
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There are, however, numerous expressions of Perry’s which seem 
to be plainly tantamount to a denial of universal mechanism,—ex- 
pressions in which the ‘‘multiple determination’’ of the same process 
is maintained only in the sense that a single act of a conscious being 
involves both types of causality, the one to account for part of the 
effect, the other to account for the rest of it. ‘‘There is,’’ one reads, 
‘‘freedom from exclusive control of mechanical laws.’’ ‘‘If it be 
true that the kinetic energy of my actions is quantitatively propor- 
tionate to the nutritive substances which I consume, it is not less 
true that my actions exhibit a qualitative uniformity which can only 
be expressed in terms of the interests that govern me’’ (p. 342; 
italics mine). This passage suggests, not a reconciliation of ‘‘mech- 
anism and interest,’’ but plain interactionism. For, of course, no 
interactionist ever denied that there are mechanical laws and that 
they have something to do with the case; his doctrine does not imply 
that the martyr’s movements are not conditioned by the force of 
gravity as well as by the emotion of loyalty. But with an inter- 
actionistic interpretation of Perry’s position it is impossible to rec- 
oncile the expressions in which he implies that he has transcended 
the old antithesis. ‘‘It is,’’ he writes, ‘‘customary to suppose that 
the accepted validity of mechanical laws somehow stands in the way 
of the operation of interest.’’ Now, in fact, it is not customary to 
suppose that the validity of mechanical laws as partial determinants 
of the action of conscious beings stands in the way of the operation 
of interest; on the contrary, I dare say, nobody ever supposed any- 
thing of the sort. What is often assumed is that universal determi- 
nation of all physical happenings through mechanical laws is incon- 
sistent with the operation of interest in the physical order. And the 
careful reader will be unable to be quite sure from Perry’s language 
whether he means to controvert this actual ‘‘customary supposi- 
tion’’ or not. 

One may, then, fairly complain of the author that he has left a 
most important point in his argument in a regrettable confusion and 
obscurity. Yet it is clear enough what he ought to mean, in order 
to give genuine significance to his polemic against naturalism as a 
professedly final philosophy. He ought to mean an unqualified as- 
sertion that the actions of men and other organisms are not at all 
what they would be if they conformed merely to general laws of the 
motion of masses or molecules, laws valid alike for inorganic, or- 
ganic, and conscious beings. Assuming this to be the position really 
intended, I should wish to urge, not that it is intrinsically untenable, 
but only that, if taken, it opens the way to further conclusions 
which Perry hardly seems to have glimpsed. One who goes so far 
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as this can not well avoid going farther; to change the figure, his 
affirmation is big with implications which ery for the light of day. 
Meanwhile, it is evident that even this conclusion falls short of 
a justification of the sort of ‘‘religious optimism’’ which Perry de- 
sires to encourage. It affirms the efficacy of ideals in the universe, 
but not their supremacy, present or future. It assures us of the 
pertinency of moral causality amidst the changes of the outer 
world; but it does not assure us of its eventual predominance. For 
this assurance, Perry invokes (c) considerations which may perhaps 
not unfairly be reduced to the remark that ‘‘consciousness’’ has 
done a good deal in the world already, that we know little about 
the universe’s latent capacities, and that in view of these facts we 
ought to hope for the best. We are, he urges, not justified in 
‘speaking for the universe in terms of the narrow and abstract 
predictions of astronomy ;’’ that ‘‘residual cosmos . . . which looms 
beyond the border of knowledge . . . may in time overbalance and 
remake the little world of things known, and falsify every present 
prophecy.’’ It is upon such a note that the book ends. So confi- 
dent a temper one would not willingly discourage; that it is a false 
confidence no man, happily, can demonstrate. In so far as Perry 
argues affirmatively for it (against, for example, Russell and 
Santayana) he seems to me to argue ineffectively. To have proved 
even that ‘‘consciousness, instead of creating the mere toys and 
playthings of the imagination, does actually make [some] things 
good,’’ is by no means to have proved it ‘‘fatuous and unreasonable’’ 
to anticipate that probably, in despite of consciousness, the sun will 
some day grow cold and the earth be left a lifeless waste. Perry is 
prone at times to find in the ‘‘effectuality of consciousness’’ a 
prophetic significance which it does not logically contain. The fact 
that I can at will lift a table affords no safe ground for the infer- 
ence that I shall some day be able to remove mountains; and the 
fact that humanity has much transformed the planet of its habita- 
tion affords as little ground for the inference that it will some day 
be able to regulate the solar system. Even seriously to hope for this 
last (a hope which certainly seems implied by Perry’s two con- 
cluding pages) will impress many minds as an attitude of some- 
what comic presumptuousness. And that ‘‘the claims of religious 
optimism’’ are not really based upon inference, but upon an appeal 
to faith and courage, Perry, on the whole, plainly enough recognizes. 
The only argument in this matter is, in truth, the argument from 
nescience; ignoramus, ergo speremus. That, if not at all an intel- 
lectually cogent, is none the less a potent, argument. And if the 
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measure of our ignorance is the measure of our permissible hope, 
then indeed is the room left for hope large. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Psychology of the Religious Life. Grorce MatcoLm Stratron. 
London. George Allen & Co. 1911. Pp. ix+ 376. 


This volume is one of the “ Library of Philosophy ” series edited by 
Professor Muirhead. It is most delightfully written, the reader being 
carried along through many difficult problems of the philosophy and psy- 
chology of religion by a real literary style and by constant surprises in 
the way of happy turns of thought. It is a book to be enjoyed by the 
general reader as well as by the specialist. 

The conflict of opposing attitudes, so well known to all students of 
religion, is the underlying theme of the treatment. The author’s aim is 
not so much to explain, if that were indeed possible, as to describe the 
various phases of the religious spirit as diverse aspects of this conflict 
of impulses and motives. First he points out the conflicts of feeling and 
emotion as seen in the alternate tendency to exalt and depreciate the self, 
in the breadth and narrowness of sympathy, in the acceptance and re- 
nunciation of the world, in the alternation of gloom and cheer, and so 
forth. In each case the author shows that the opposing attitudes are 
genuine expressions of human moods and are alike needful for the work- 7 
ing out of the complex religious attitude. “The mind, by its very atten- 
tion to a more impressive form of existence, finds itself drawn to opposite 
poles of feeling; now honoring and now despising the self; holding fellow- 
men in respect or in contempt; loving or else hating the ways and insti- 
tutions of the world; viewing the relation between humanity and the 
divine, now with excitement and now with calm, and in particular with 
gladness or with sorrow. The very fealty to the Ideal—stirs into life the 
most contrary emotions.” 

Then the conflicts of action are described as seen, on the one hand, in 
excessive ritualism and, on the other, in avoidance of all ritual; in aggres- 
sive religious activity and in the attitude that shuns all action and seeks , 
inner and outer passivity. The varying expression of religion, now in 
some sort of overt action and now in inaction, being but the reflection of 
varying moods in the individual or of varying types of human nature or 
of differences, perfectly genuine, of mental constitution. With all the 
human need of action there are yet cravings that action does not satisfy 
and man often turns and finds satisfaction of religious impulses in passive 
contemplation. “ Opposed to the religion of effort and the outward look 
is that of quiet and the inward look.” 

Last of all there are the conflicts of thought, the trust in the intellect, 
and the strange jealousy of all things reasoned. The belief now in many 
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gods and now in one supreme divinity, in the known and in the unknown 
god, in the god near at hand and in the gods far off. Particularly inter- 
esting and suggestive is the discussion of the motives leading to a multi- 
plication of gods or to a reduction of all to a unity. 

The closing chapters deal with the nature of the ideal and the stand- 
ards of religion as interpreted through the many-sided conflict of motives 
on which religion is seen to rest. 

To a large extent the data offered by the author in support of his 
theses are drawn from the highly developed religions of India and of the 
Semitic peoples. If a word of criticism may be offered, it seems to the 
reviewer that the author does not draw sufficiently from the recent litera- 
ture regarding the ethnic religions, e. g., the later researches dealing with 
the American Indians. One finds here an impressive picture of the many- 
sidedness of the religious motive and of the genuineness of many phases 
which seem at first glance to be hopelessly opposed. Nevertheless it is a 
view from only one angle that we are given. Much more might be done 
toward an explanation of the deep-seated conflicts by a more thorough 
discussion of the relation of the inner religious attitudes to the more 
ordinary phases of the life process. The reviewer has the feeling, per- 
haps unwarranted, from reading the book, that the author tends to take 
the conflicts as ultimate facts, referring to them as the final explanation 
of diverse modes of religious expression. Certainly the phenomena of 
social life will throw more light than the author admits upon many of the 
curious opposing tendencies here discussed. 

Irvine Kine. 
STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


The Alchemy of Thought. L. P. Jacks. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company. 1911. Pp. viii-+ 349. 

This book is more notable for its manner than its matter. Fluent, 
often witty, distinguished by a rare and welcome ease, which in an in- 
stance or two, it must be confessed, becomes very like journalese, the 
manner, bar prodigality of capital letters amounting to extravagance, is 
a consummation in philosophy much to be desired. The matter is an 
ancient dogma redressed to serve the fashionable taste. Its essence is 
“the whole.” Not the “rational whole,” for that, because of the new 
mode introduced by pragmatists and pluralists, is no longer the supreme 
excellence. The supreme “whole” contains the “rational whole” and 
many other “ wholes” and parts, as a body contains organs, or a sentence 
words. Whatever is, is a necessary and organic part of this highest whole, 
which has the familiar omnivorousness of the Royceian absolute. It differs 
from the latter in garb and garniture, wearing plumes borrowed from the 
esthetic and anti-intellectualistic vitalism of Bergson and the utilitarian 
epistemology of the humanists. In it, philosophies are complementary 
and organic. One is nothing without its enemy, the later without the 
earlier. Knowledge is constitutive; hence a revealing science of “ fixed 
terms” is impossible. Science, in fact, fails because it regards the 
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universe as a “ Problem-to-be-solved.” But every question, scientific or 
philosophic, assumes its answer in advance. The universe hence is not a 
problem. It is a thing self-explanatory, “a free work of art,” whose 
“infinite and eternal attributes” no science of ours could ever exhaust. 
For the method of science, like the method of philosophy, is to abstract, 
to arrest, to fix; its results, consequently, are abstractions, verbalizations, 
things insulated and self-defeating, needing always to be pieced out and 
saved by the residuum they thought to abandon, the residuum which 
concepts miss, words skip, philosophic systems detach from. 

Art is closer to reality than thought: only the artistic vision succeeds 
in apprehending the inwardness of things. But when these things are 
“the whole,” the vision of them is religion. Religion, Mr. Jacks an- 
nounces in passionate and resounding dithyrambs, alone speaks with au- 
thority, is possessed of cosmic courage, unifies men, devotes them to the 
“ Highest,” rests absolute and self-sufficient. 

Such is the content of this charming collection of lyrical essays in 
philosophy. It indicates at once the wide range of the religionistic temper 
in its search for aid and comfort from the intellect and the broad toler- 
ance it can develop for the sake of the conservation of its own values. 
Whatever the justice of its attack on systematic thinking and on science, 
it misses the application of its own lyric and esthetic formula to these 
things. Thus it insists on what they do not do, rather than on what they 
do, and their life and inwardness escape it. Its method is not, of course, 
new. The sceptical “tu quoque” it throws in the teeth of positive thought 
is the immemorial device of the pietist and the mystic. For its contempo- 
rary use Bergson and the pragmatists are not a little to blame, but a 
genuine pragmatism makes no reservation in favor of one type of knowl- 
edge against another. All, religious, esthetic, scientific, must submit to 
the same tests and be established in the same way. It is only when the 
pluralism is superficial and the application of the pragmatic method nega- 
tive and not positive, that such distinction can be made. And a negative 
application of pragmatism and a superficial pluralism mean a dialectical 
game with loaded dice, a special plea which intends to prove the superior 
virtue of “the whole” by no matter what device. As Mr. Jacks so well 
says, the answer is already presupposed by the question, while for positive 
pragmatism the answer is not presupposed, and only the “ tender-minded ” 
could presuppose it. 


H. M. Kaien. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. January, 1912. The Method of Metaphysics; and the Cate- 
gories (pp. 1-20): S. ALexanper.— Experience reveals two orders of 
things: mind, the act of experiencing, which is enjoyed; and external 
things, the content experienced, which are contemplated. Things do not 
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depend upon mind. The method of metaphysics is empirical. The cate- 
gories are descriptive of the pervasive character of things and are both 
enjoyed and contemplated. Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake? 
(pp. 21-37): H. A. Pricnarp.— Why, upon reflection, ought we to do the 
things which in unreflective thinking we suppose we ought to do? The 
answers given by “ happiness ” theories and “ intrinsic goodness ” theories 
are unsatisfactory. The sense of moral obligation is not open to proof, 
but rests upon immediate and self-evident apprehension. The Meaning 
of Mysticism as seen through its Psychology (pp. 38-61): WILLIAM 
Ernest Hockinea.-— Psychology has the advantage over metaphysics and 
theology in finding the meaning of mysticism. [Mysticism is neither a 
metaphysics nor an experience, but it is the fine art of worship. a rom 
this interpretation objection is made to the prevailing metaphysical inter- 
pretations, and positive theses are contributed to the psychology of mys- 
ticism. The Vedantic Absolute (pp. 62-78): Homo Leone. - An account 
of the Vedantic concepts of unity and totality, with a description of the 
Vedantic teachings about man, nature, God, and practical problems. The 
Limits of Deductive Reasoning (pp. 79-83): H. S. SHetton. -— An outline 
statement, inviting criticism, of logical principles to be developed more 
fully at a later date. Discussions: The Kernel of Pragmatism (pp. 84- 
88): Hastincs BerKeLtey. Truth’s “ Original Object” (pp. 89-93): E. D. 
Fawcett. Critical Notes: H. Vaihinger, Die Philosophie des Als Ob. 
System der theoretischen, praktischen und religidsen Fiktionen der 
Menschheit auf Grund eines idealistischen Positivismus, mit einem 
Anhang tiber Kant und Nietzsche: F. C. S. Scuitter. William Mc- 
Dougall, Body and Mind: a History and a Defence of Animism: J. S. 
Mackenziz. Henri Delacroix, Etudes d’Histoire et de Psychologie du 
Mysticisme. Les grands Mystiques Chrétiens: A. R. Wuatety. New 
Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOG- 
IQUES. July, 1912. Les Judgements de valeur et la conception théolog- 
ique de la morale (pp. 433-464): M. S. Gittet.— The double problem of 
regulation and motivation in ethics can be satisfactorily solved only in 
the hypothesis of a theological ideal, which is at the same time the norm 
and supreme motive of conduct. La théorie de Vintelligence chez saint 
Bonaventure (pp. 465-489): F. Patuoriés.— There are two sources of 
knowledge in St. Bonaventure’s philosophy: (1) the senses, from which 
all knowledge starts, and (2) a certain union of our thought with the 
divine thought, by means of which we possess an intuition of the eternal 
truths. L’Histoire des religions de Inde et Vapologétique (pp. 490-526) : 
La Vauiée Poussin.— A study of the origin and development of the re- 
ligions of India. Note. Bulletins. Chronique. Recension des Revues. 
Supplément. 


Barton, George A. The Heart of the Christian Message. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xi-+ 218. $1.25. 
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Hoéffding, Harold. Brief History of Modern Philosophy. Translated by 
Charles Finley Sanders. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
x-+ 324, $1.50. 

Leuba, James H. A Psychological Study of Religion. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xiv-+ 363. $2.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor E. A. KirKpatriok, of the State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, would be glad to receive letters from all those who would 
care to have a series of photographs, similar to those issued by the Open 
Court Publishing Company, of present-day psychologists, educators, and 
men of science. Suggestions concerning the photographs which should 
be placed in such a collection would be welcomed by him, and the amount 
of interest in the matter indicated by the communications received will 
determine whether it is feasible to undertake the task of collecting and 
publishing. 


A course of lectures at Union College on the Ichabod Spencer Founda- 
tion will be given by Dr. Rudolf Eucken, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Jena and visiting professor at Harvard University, on 
“Goethe as a Philosopher,” “Idealism and Realism in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “Defence of Morality,” and “Philosophy and Religion.” 


IN a recent issue of the JouRNAL, in reporting Professor W. F. Book’s 
appointment at the University of Indiana, he was referred to as professor 
of psychology and philosophy at Leland Stanford University. The credit 
should have been given to the State University of Montana. 


Dr. Ferix Krvecer, professor of philosophy and psychology at the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg, and Kaiser Wilhelm professor at Colum- 
bia University, 1912-18, gave his inaugural lecture Tuesday, October 29, 
on “ New Aims and Tendencies in Psychology.” 


Dr. WILLIAM G. SEAMAN, formerly of the department of philosophy of 
De Pauw University, has been elected president of Dakota Wesleyan 
University. Frederick M. Harvey, Ph.D. (Boston ’11), goes to De Pauw 
in Dr. Seaman’s place. 


Dr. Epwarp BraprorD TiTCHENER, who has been Sage professor of 
psychology in the graduate school of Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of psychology and lecturer in the College 
of Arts and Sciences. 








